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How Plato Discovered His “Ideas” 


If we were asked to say what was the essential note 
of Greek art, which of its qualities more than any other 
has given it an abiding interest and value, we would 
answer, I think, that it was its serene perfection of har- 
mony and proportion, its power to crystallise, as it were, 
an ideally perfect form; it does not suggest and rarely 
symbolises, but, in a calm and almost passionless man- 
ner, expresses and represents. In a somewhat similar 
manner we may imagine that, for Plato, the whole of 
reality was embodied in the world of Ideas, of eternal, 
changeless ideal forms, which he beheld as vividly and 
concretely as the great Greek sculptors saw the ideal 
types of beauty, which they copied in visible form. To 
us this world of Ideas, with its symmetry and static 
perfection appears a particularly Greek one, in spite of 
the contention, urged by Rohde and Livingstone, that 
Plato was, if not un-Hellenic, at least un-Athenian, and 
in spite, too, of the striking contrast it presents with 
the Athenian world of his own time, with its ‘‘ruinous 
fluidity,’’ as Pater spoke of it; ‘‘its own flamboyancy, 
well-nigh worn out now by the mutual friction of its 
own parts, given over completely to hazardous political 
experiment . . . unstable, irresponsible, ever ready to 
float away anywhither, to misunderstand, or forget, or 
diseredit its own past.’’ 

But before we can appreciate Platonic doctrines, we 
must know a little of the thought that preceded them. 
When exactly man began to gu.ooogetv (‘‘philosophise’’ 
we must translate it) it is impossible to determine. 
‘*Philosophy,’’ in its widest sense—that, namely, of a 
love of enquiry—is as old as the human race. ‘‘Men 
wondered’’ both Aristotle and Plato tell us; ‘‘they began 
speak sometimes of children as ideal philosophers, be- 
cause they insist on putting queries that are ideally 
to ask questions and so to philosophise.’’ We 
philosophic. ‘‘But what is it?’’ they will ask; ‘‘Why 
should it be like this?’’ ‘‘How did it happen?’’ ‘‘ What 
is it for?’’ Well, centuries before the Greek race was 
developed, there were children enough, brown and black 
and white, to din these questions into a worried bar- 
barian father and to insist on an answer. It is the 
Greek people, however, that History has proclaimed to 
be the mother of Western Philosophy, and the Ionians 
of the sea coast of Asia Minor to have been the first 
philosophers of that race. 

These early Ionians were physicists. Their interest 
was caught by the world around them, by the restless 
flow of ocean, the never-ending process of birth and 
death, of movement and of life in nature and in man. 


They wondered what its source might be, and what its 
composition, and, with the simplicity of early thought, 
tried to discover an original element, which they pictured 
as evolving magically, like some splendid and continuous 
transformation scene, into the varied objects that made 
up the visible universe. For Thales this element was 
Water, for Anaximenes, Air, for Heraclitus, Fire. More 
mature consideration, though on the same physical lines, 
brought the solutions of the four elements (‘‘gifa’’ or 
roots in the Greek term) of Empedocles, the dynoiopeoy 
of Anaxagoras, and the Atomic theories of Leucippus 
and Democritus. 

About the middle of the fifth century a reaction set 
in against this type of enquiry, the dogmatie conclusions 
of which were often in violent contradiction one with 
another. A wave of scepticism ensued, and the atten- 
tion of thinking Greeks was diverted from the pursuit 
of matters philosophical to the study of letters and 
rhetoric. This was the age of the Sophists, roving 
teachers, some of whom were of considerable learning 
and in great demand as professors of the humane arts. 
Their teaching was practical rather than speculative, 
and was designed to fit its pupils for political and ad- 
ministrative work in the State, and to train them by 
fluency of speech and a certain versatility of mind to 
the control and command of other men. The basis of 
this training, if we may be allowed to group them under 
one heading, was frankly relativist. ‘‘The only knowl- 
edge you can have,’’ they taught their disciples, ‘‘is 
that given you by your own sensations; the only moral 
code that binds you is the law of your own personal 
interests and emotions. Everything is relative; there is 
nothing fixed or universal.’’ It was epitomised in the 
maxim of Protagoras—‘‘Man is the measure of all 
things.’’ Socrates, who was himself put to death as a 
Sophist, though in the main a practical teacher, was the 
first to realise the importance of universal concepts or 
general notions, which did not vary with the subject 
that perceived them but were fixed and absolute; they 
were the same for every man and for all men, and 
formed the basis of a truth, not relative and shifting as 
the treacherous sand, but firm and absolute as the rock 
beneath it. 

It is at this juncture that Plato enters into the arena 
of philosophy. He was the first comprehensive phil- 
osopher, that is, he was the first to treat philosophy in 
all its aspects. For him it was the effort of the soul to 
understand, in so far as might be understood, the whole 
meaning of reality, and to rise to the contemplation of 
all that was highest and most sublime in the order of 
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Goodness and of Truth; on its practical side it involved 
the imitation of this goodness in a life of virtue. 

There is innate, he thought, in the soul a eraving for 
truth, that is, in the beginning vague and purposeless; 
it becomes more definite as soon as the soul is made 
aware of some higher quality, let us say beauty, in the 
objects it perceives. At once there arises a contrast be- 
tween these objects and the Beauty above sense, that 
would seem to be incarnate in them and to allure the 
soul to the vision of ‘‘that beauty which is absolute, 
simple and everlasting, which, without diminution and 
without increase or any change, is imparted to the ever- 
growing and ever-perishing beauties of all other things.’’ 
(Phaedrus, 247 EF.) 

This is the Ideal of Philosophy that Plato has raised. 
It is that suggested by Newman in his er wmbris et 
imaginibus in veritatem, words that find an echo in many 
a Platonie phrase, It attains its full expression in what 
is generally spoken of as the ‘‘Theory of Ideas.’’ The 
word ‘‘idea’’ is an unfortunate one, for, in our termi- 
nology, an idea can only exist in the mind of a thinking 
person, whereas the Platonie Ideas do exist indepen- 
dently of any mind. ‘‘Forms’’ would be a more suit- 
able expression, and indeed the word eldos, emplowed by 
Plato to denote them, is that most commonly used by 
Aristotle to signify Form as distinct from Matter. This 
theory has a twofold origin. In the first place, Plato 
accepted the conclusion of Heraclitus, that the objects 
of our sense-pereeption are in a condition of constant 
flux, and can therefore in no way be objects of true 
knowledge. At the same time he embraced the principle, 
laid down by Socrates, that we can only be said to know 
things, and to have an insight into their nature, in so 
far as we can include them under a universal concept 
or general notion. These concepts which, it must be 
remembered, possessed for him all the foree and novelty 
of recent discovery, appeared to be much more real than 
the objects of his senses and to demand that something 
real should eorrespond to them. He was led, accord- 
ingly, to conceive of the ultimate reality as a realm of 
subsistent and imperishable Forms or Essenses, ovoiat. 

These are the Universal Ideas, which embrace that 
which is contained in general concepts; wherever a 
quality can be found common to a number of individ- 
uals, there is corresponding to this an idea or form of 
that quality. Later on Plato was startled by the deduc- 
tions which might be drawn from this doctrine, and 
would admit no Ideas of things artificially made nor 
those of relation and negation. Among these Ideas 
would be included the more general forms of Justice, 
of Courage and of Beauty, as well as those of every 
natural class, animate and inanimate; these constitute 
the prior or spiritual world, which alone may be said to 
have a full and complete existence. 

In this realm the forms are subordinated, the specific 
to the more general, in a rising series that reaches its 
summit in the Idea of the Good. This highest form, 
which is the goal of human endeavor, is, in the last 
resort, identified with God Himself, the Creator, so that 
ultimately in God or the Form of the Good are united 
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the first and the final cause, the beginning and the end. 
Chipping Norton, England. JoHN Murray, S. J. 


Greek Scholarship 


As an Aid to the Study of Christian Origins 

Serious students of Church History are well aware 
that little headway can be made in this important sci- 
ence save by such as have acquired requisite familiarity 
with Greek to enable them to read with ease the Church 
History of Eusebius. Whoever really interests himself 
in the early history of the Church must constantly and 
sedulously thumb the Historia Ecclesiastica. Into it, as 
into a storehouse or rather treasury, have been gathered, 
with loving care, by the skilled hand of a loyal and 
Christian bishop, gleanings as numerous as they are 
priceless, from the Christian literature, most of which 
is now lost, of the first two centuries. Eusebius was an 
Oriental, a litterateur to his finger tips, a stylist and 
Hellenist well versed in the national culture. In his 
lifetime he displayed, so far as may be ascertained, no 
specially warm affection for Rome. But as an historian 
he was loyal to truth and portrayed persons and doings 
as he found them described in his trustworthy sources. 
He was probably unconscious of the paramount position 
in the Church, which his detailed narrative assigns to 
Rome. Hence the fact becomes all the more striking 
that no scholar can peruse the first seven books of his 
History, without realizing Rome’s all-pervading and 
directive force even in the first two centuries of our era. 
The great and unforgettable merit of Eusebius is his 
appreciation of the value of documented history. He 
had access to the famous library of his patron, Pam- 
philus, at Caesarea, in which Origen also had worked 
for a time. Eusebius made good use of his opportunity 
and even consulted Bishop Alexander’s library in Jeru- 
salem. Accordingly he was not content to draw up a 
running narrative of events; he quoted directly the tes- 
timonies of witnesses nearest to the events recorded. 
Without him we should now know but very little of the 
two first centuries. Through him we learn of a vast 
Christian literature that arose early in defence of the 
Church against Pagans, Jews, and hereties. But for 
Eusebius what would now be known of such men as 
Papias, Quadratus, Agrippa Castor, Alexander Pellaeus, 
Apolinarius, Melito, Hegesippus, Apollonius, Diony- 
sius of Corinth, and so many others that are now house- 
hold names among modern critics, and are, unfortu- 
nately, seldom mentioned in Catholie schools. An ad- 
mirable edition of Eusebius’ History edited by Dr. 
Bright has long since been in use among theological 
students in British Universities. I have yet to learn 
that there has been any edition of the same in general 
use as a textbook in Catholic Seminaries. And the 
reason of this neglect is, inter alia, lack of Greek schol- 
arship, which seems to have been abandoned by us as a 
kind of acknowledged monopoly to the leaders of modern 
Gnosticism. 

I believe that anything that can be done to promote 
and facilitate the study of Eusebius in particular, and 
early Christian Origins in general, will meet with the 
patronage of the CLAssIcAL BULLETIN. 
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With this end in view it is proposed to sketch in 
briefest outline those irregularities or deviations from 
Attie usage, occurring in post-classical Greek which 
sometimes prove a stumbling-block to youthful Helle- 
nists who have been trained exclusively on Attic models. 

More accurate historians distinguish three periods in 
what is loosely described as ‘‘late Greek.’’ These are 


the Alexandrine, Roman, and Byzantine epochs. The 

following names must here be mentioned: 
Aristeas of the Septuagint... .forwit 270 B.C. 
Diodorus Siculus 8 B.C. 
Philo Iudaeus (Embassy to Caligula) 39 A.D. 
Flavius Josephus ................ 70 A.D. 
163 A. D. 
Clemens Alexandrinus ........... 200 A. D. 
Origen and Plotinus .............. 240 A.D. 
325 A. D. 


The irregularities to be summarised will be based 
chiefly on Sister Agnes Clare’s work entitled, ‘‘The 
Language and Style of St. Basil’s Letters.’? But I will 
freely draw from my own reading of literature prior to 
St. Basil. Such irregularities as are found in Eusebius, 
Basil, and other Fourth Century writers did not then 
make their appearance for the first time. Many of them 
emerged in Homer and the Attic Dramatists, and there 
are slight traces of like exceptional usage even in the 
Attie orators. The Alexandrine Period has for its most 
marked characteristic the erudition and varied learning, 
nohvpatia, of its greatest geniuses. They drew on the 
whole inheritance of Greek culture, not confining them- 
selves within the walls of rigid Atticism. Their vocabu- 
lary they drew from everywhere and did not hesitate to 
coin new words as need arose. Nor did they hesitate to 
adopt grammatical constructions (though they did so 
with great moderation) which the Attic school had not 
patronized. Thus, much of what is abnormal from a 
rigid Attic viewpoint, was in full swing long before the 
age of Constantine. Yet despite such growth and devel- 
opment involving definite changes, the Greek of the 
fourth and even fifth centuries is in all essentials iden- 
tical with the Greek of Demosthenes or Xenophon. The 
irregularities to be mentioned will be scheduled under 
the syntactical categories in general use in our Greek 
grammars, 


St. Beuno’s College. JOHN Donovan, S.J. 


Demosthenes hath more matter couched in a small 
roume, than Tullie hath in a large discourse, and Demos- 
thenes writing is more binding, more fast, firme, and 
more agreable to our common manner of speach, than 
Tullies Orations are—Thomas Wylson. 
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Fool-Proof Rules 


For a long time I was quite content with the rule that 
is usually found in Latin grammars, that a deponent 
verb is a verb passive in form but active in meaning, 
and I suppose it was only a saving grace which pre- 
vented me from writing secutum iri when I wrote secu- 
turos esse. Certainly the form secutum iri and others 
of a like nature gave me a severe shock when I found 
them appearing in the versions unblushingly presented 
by boys. This foreed me back to a reflex consideration 
of the rule, and led me finally to a recasting of it, so 
that my pupils were trained to answer promptly, when 
asked what a deponent verb was. ‘‘A deponent verb is 
a verb passive in form but active in meaning; but on 
the one hand its present participle, its future participle 
and its future infinitive are active both in form and in 
meaning, and on the other hand its gerundive is passive 
both in form and in meaning.”’ 

This rule seems to be reasonably fool-proof. The idea 
can be extended to a good many of the rules which are 
consecrated in Latin grammars and composition books. 
How often, for instance, the good people who write these 
books (I speak of the eastern side of the Atlantic), 
while duly laying stress on the Sequence of Tenses in 
Purpose Clauses, omit to point out that the only two 
tenses of the Subjunctive to be used in these clauses are 
the Present and the Imperfect. Yet the realisation of 
this little fact simplifies the matter enormously in the 
eyes of a boy. 

It is an essential part of the mental equipment of a 
good teacher that he should be able to grasp the men- 
tality of his boys, to see things from their angle, to 
appreciate, or, better still, to anticipate their difficulties. 
If he is gifted with these qualities he will be able to 
throw many sidelights on the rules which our grammars 
provide, lights which will dispel the doubts and diffieul- 
ties of the learner and make his task easier. The better 
way indeed, at least so it seems to me, to deal with the 
grammatical rules provided in our textbooks is to serap 
them altogether, and to draw up a code of one’s own. 
How few teachers, after all, have found a textbook of 
accidence and syntax that is entirely satisfactory. If 
one draws up one’s own code of rules (liable of course 
to constant modification in the light of experience) one 
ean be sure of avoiding the loose or over-generalised 
statements too often found in the textbooks. The code 
ean be given in a skeleton form to low classes, to be 
amplified and developed as the years go on. This method 
prevents the confusion which is only too liable to arise 
in boys’ minds from the use of different textbooks at 
different stages of their course, and should leave them at 
the end of it with a clear and coherent view of the 
whole field of accidence and syntax. It has the further 
advantage of inducing a more personal relation between 
the teacher and the taught. 

The suggestions here put forward are the fruit of my 
own experience. Perhaps some readers of THE CuassI- 
CAL BULLETIN will have comments or further suggestions 
to offer. 


Dublin, Ireland. T. A. Jonnston, S. J. 
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We welcome as a progressive step the action of the 
College Entrance Examination Board in eliminating 
from the High-School Latin Requirement all prescrip- 
tion as to the quality of reading to be done and the 
authors to be read, and setting examinations only on 
unseen passages. We have not yet seen the word-list 
(containing eighteen hundred words) recently published 
by the Board for the guidance of teachers and exami- 
ners, but we feel that the publication of such a list is a 
necessary complement of the Board’s new interpretation 
of the Latin requirement. One feature of this interpre- 
tation we very much regret: the dropping of composi- 
tion work in the fourth year of Latin. Just as we con- 
sider it unfortunate that so many colleges do not require 
composition work of their Latin students, so we cannot 
but regret the elimination of this important part of 
Latin teaching from the fourth year of high school. 

At the present day, no reputable college will recognize 
eredits given for courses in the physical sciences unless 
the laboratory requirement has been complied with. 
Now what laboratory work is to Physics and Chemistry, 
that, in our opinion, composition work is to Latin. It 
is the supreme test of mastery, it is the implacable foe 
of hazy notions and haphazard methods, it is the palestra 
where mental discipline is imparted, it is the studio 
where alone the artistic appreciation of Latin style can 
be acquired. No pupil ean fully master the principles 
of Latin syntax, unless he has wrestled with them in the 
process of turning English prose into Latin, and he will 
forever remain a stranger to the deeper beauties of 
Latin style, unless he has from time to time endeavored 
to express his own thoughts in Latin and has compared 
his own work with the finished product of the Latin 
author whom he is striving to imitate. 
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It is impossible thoroughly to appreciate mastery in 
any art, unless, through personal experience, we have 
learned what the difficulties are that the artist has to 
overcome, and what means he may employ to overcome 
them. Without the background of personal experience, 
our appreciation must remain hazy, conventional, and 
unconvincing. The cultural value of the study of Latin 
consists not merely in a knowledge of Roman ideals, 
Roman customs, and Roman eivilization. It lies also in 
a deep appreciation of the Roman art of expression and 
of the logie that underlies a Roman sentence or para- 
graph. This art and this logie are lost upon the mere 
reader of Latin, who only too often skims the surface of 
his Latin author, and is content to read his own meaning 
into a Latin sentence, instead of making sure that he has 
read the author’s meaning out of it. 

Our Latin scholars of the future are now in high 
school and college. Let us not doom them to inferiority 
in comparison with those of other lands by depriving 
them of what other lands rightly hold to be a sine qua 
non of classical scholarship. Tests in ‘tcomprehension 
at sight’’ are worthy of all praise, but without the com- 
plementary discipline of prose composition, they are 
likely to become no more than tests of ‘‘guessing at 
sight.’’ 


Attention is called to Bulletin VII entitled ‘‘The 
Roman Forum’’ and published by the Service Bureau 
for Classical Teachers, under the direction of Miss 
Frances Sabin. This is a most interesting account of 
the Forum, ‘‘the greatest small spot on earth,’’ by Dr. 
Ralph Magoffin, President of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America. There are fifty striking illustrations 
of modern and ancient scenes. It is a marvel how tbe 
price could have been kept so low (25c plus postage). 


An excellent history of Medieval Latin literature 
(Geschichte der Lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, 
by Max Manitius) can be had from the C. H. Beck’sche 
Verlags-Buchhandlung in Munich, Germany. It consists 
of three volumes the third of which is in preparation. 
The books are excellently printed and bound. 


The Rev. F. S. Betten, S. J., of John Carroll Univer- 
sity, has lately been appointed a member of the Ameri- 
ean Committee on a Dictionary of Late Medieval British 
Latin (see the BULLETIN for March, p. 47). 


A medieval Latin Christmas play, Stella, was pre- 
sented, on December 13, 1927, by the members of the 
Latin club of St. Mary’s College, Prairie du Chien, 
Wisconsin. At the conclusion of the play, Rev. F. A. 
Geyser, S. J., the well-known author of Musa Americana, 
delivered an address in Latin, in which he complimented 
the actresses, and encouraged them to further effort in 
the study of this classic tongue. 


Agesilaus, cum tonsor quidam interrogasset, quomodo 
tonderet, Tacitus, respondit.—Cicero. 
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The Relative Functions of Greek and Latin 


One of the most pressing problems of liberal educa- 
tion today is the great variety of language studies con- 
ducted concurrently for several years at the secondary 
or high school, and at the college stage. The Renais- 
sance School, as organised and administered by the 
Society of Jesus from 1548 to 1759-1773, and for no 
inconsiderable period since 1814, had no such complex 
problem to deal with. It used the vernacular merely 
as a beginner’s aid towards initial Latin studies, and 
then severely and even peremptorily excluded it from 
the classroom. This definite practice was, of course, in 
entire accord with what is now held to be the essence of 
‘*direct method’’ in perfecting the fluency and accuracy 
of pupils where a vernacular power has to be acquired 
in the school. This mitigation of the strict ‘‘direct 
method,’’ in the opening years of the Jesuit five year 
(10 to 15) language course, is itself also in absolute 
accord with the best practice today on the Continent 
of Europe. In German Secondary Schools, since 1918, 
the strict direct method, long imposed there on begin- 
ners, within the very home of ‘‘direct method,’’ is now 
quite abandoned. It is an excellent plan for proficients, 
it is too severe a strain for average beginners. 

This, then, was the composite method process of the 
Society’s Schools in respect of Latin, where not only 
reading power and writing power, but also, and no less 
directly, speaking power was aimed at and attained 
within the school walls by day pupils, and that within 
a five year course in Latin. The accomplished fact 
should serve to direct practical attention, even now, to 
the processes used and the organization then employed. 

But Latin, thus mastered in its full breadth, for con- 
stant later use, did not stand alone. In the Renaissance 
School, Greek had also a definite footing. It was an 
essential subject, the second language subject. There 
were two languages to be acquired then. There are 
often four languages taken in hand today, besides other 
subjects. The organisation of a four language course of 
studies, in a modern liberal education, may perhaps be 
aided by some investigation of the relations of Latin 
and Greek in the Jesuit five year course, ending before 
16 years of age were attained. 

Greek was done, and was done in all the classes, at 
the same time as Latin. But the treatment of Greek 
was markedly differentiated from the treatment of Latin. 
Vernacular fluency was essential in Latin: it was not 
even considered in the case of Greek. As soon as pos- 
sible, all translation of Latin texts into the home ver- 
nacular was set aside. Greek was always translated; 
at first into the home vernacular; but as soon as could 
be, this translation was done into Latin. The Greek 
classes, beyond the grammar stage of study, were always 
conducted in Latin. Greek was, therefore, a dependent 
or tributary language. It had no coequal rights: im- 
perial power was exercised in the schoolroom by what 
the notable pen of Lorenzo Valla aptly called the lan- 
guage of Empire within Europe. All the great scholars 
and teachers of the Renaissance took the same view. 
Muretus defined Latin as being ad usum potior; Greek 
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he viewed as ad doctrinae copiam potior. Lipsius took 
the same view. Latin is the vinculum of all Europe: it 
is the conditorium scientiarum; all knowledge, even in 
derived from Greek writers, was to be expressed in 
Latin, stored in Latin. Both of these illustrious scholars 
and teachers wrote thus at the time of the formation of 
the Ratio Studiorwm, 1580-1600; both were intimate 
with the principal humanists and teachers of the So- 
ciety’s Schools, with Benci at Rome, with Schott at 
Antwerp, as their correspondence amply proves. Both 
praised highly the Jesuit system of liberal studies, fash- 
ioned as it was in no small measure by their own Jesuit 
friends. The Ratio expressed the mind of the best 
scholars of the Renaissance in Europe, as to the status, 
scope, and functions of Greek as compared with Latin. 

The same subordination of aims, the same limitations 
of range, are fully in evidence as regards written com- - 
position in schoolwork. An examination of the Jesuit 
eode will show that Greek composition, taking all the 
classes together, scarcely got one quarter of the time 
given to Latin composition. The prescribed number of 
Greek weekly exercises is well below a quarter of what 
is prescribed in Latin. It is also quite manifest that, 
though prizes were given in equal number, for both 
tongues, in the two upper classes, parity of number 
did not mean parity of importance, or of standards of 
attainments. This is clear from the fact that in the 
Grammar classes, Latin had a great predominance in 
the prize provision. Greek was studied principally, al- 
most exclusively, for reading purposes. Greek literature 
was regarded as a storehouse from which treasures 
could be drawn to the Latin mint. The riches acquired 
by Greek reading would embellish Latin writing and 
Latin speech. Hence the range of reading, in Greek, 
was in one way most significantly wider than Latin. 
The Christian Orators in Greek were specially mentioned 
for study. They could be drawn on freely. No such 
freedom was indicated in the case of Latin writers. The 
taste of the times required rigid classical standards, and 
accurate discipline of prose style in Latin, written and 
spoken. Greek could be handled much more freely, 
since Greek style in composition was of far less impor- 
tance. 

Broadly speaking, then, Latin was the academic bat- 
tleship, and Greek was the supply vessel. This relation 
ruled the methods used, the time allotted, the public 
importance of these related subjects, which shared the 
whole time-table between them for five years, but with 
no parity of rights. Their relative importance dictated 
a complete differentiation of methods. That importance 
was an European fact. It did not imply any judgment 
that Greek style, content, mental values were inferior 
to those of Latin. Every Scholar of the Renaissance 
knew well, and fully admitted, that Greek was by far 
the finer language in every respect. But intrinsic intel- 
lectual values did not prevail against public cultural 
facts. Greek was not merely subordinated to Latin, not 
merely dealt with in much less time, not merely limited 
in its method range. It was effectively annexed by 
Latin, for the betterment of the main aims of Latin as 
the dominant power in liberal education. 
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The consequences of these facts in Jesuit curriculum 
plans and policies, always evident in the whole history 
of the great popular colleges of the Society during the 
two centuries of their influence in all parts of all the 
lands of historie Europe, are worth working out in the 
curriculum of our colleges today. This will be essayed 
in outline in a concluding paper of this brief series. 
Dublin, Ireland. T. Corcoran, S. J. 


The Heptateuch of Cyprian the Gaul 


Cyprian, a native of Gaul, following in the footsteps 
of Juvencus, translated the first seven books of the Old 
Testament into Latin hexameters. He wrote at the end 
of the IV century. The title, ‘‘Cypriani Heptateuchos,”’ 
led the later copyists to attribute the poem to the famous 
St. Cyprian, patriarch of Carthage, one of the most 
prominent of the Latin Church fathers. In the Patro- 
logia of Migne a large part of the poem is printed as an 
appendix to the work of Juvencus. The pioneer work 
of Juvencus and Cyprian in the biblical epics of the 
Old and New Testaments respectively, inspired a num- 
ber of writers to develop this rich field of narrative with 
ever increasing freedom and originality. The strange 
practice, begun in the latter part of the VII century, of 
copying all the poems of this ‘‘biblical eycle’’ into one 
manuscript codex with nothing but the opening and 
closing lines to distinguish them from each other, led 
to endless confusion (e. g. ‘‘Hie explicit Cypriani Hep- 
tateuchos;’’ ‘‘incipit Hilarii Genesis.’’ Here ends the 
Heptateuch of Cyprian; the Genesis of Hilary begins 
here). 

Cyprian followed the prose of the Vetus Itala even 
more closely than Juvencus. This did not prevent him, 
however, from following his true poetie instinct in ex- 
eluding the many strictly liturgical precepts and other 
material not suited for poetic narrative. Hence we 
notice that Genesis and Exodus, so rich in interesting 
story, comprise 1,500 and 1,333 lines respectively, 
whereas Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua and 
Judges contain about one-third of that number. 

He was evidently thoroughly familiar with Vergil, 
Lueretius, Horace, Ovid, Juvenal and Juveneus. His 
prosody, though, is not nearly so exact as that of Ju- 
veneus, yet this may largely be due to the later copyists, 
who had lost the fine distinctions between long and short 
vowels of classical Latin. 

The poem was copied by Aldhelm, Bede, Aleuin and 
Ethelwulf, and was the source of the Saxon biblical 
poems. Besides the 5,606 lines of the Heptateuch, there 
are small fragments extant of the other historical books 
of the Old Testament. 

The following selection from Genesis will illustrate 
his style: 


Incipit Cypriani Liber Genesis 
Principio Dominus coelum terramque loeavit ; 
Namque erat informis fluctuque abscondita tellus, 
Immensusque Deus super aequora vasta meabat, 
Dum chaos et nigrae fuscabant cuncta tenebrae ; 
5 Has dum disjungi jussit, a cardine fatur: 
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‘Lux fiat!’’ et laeto nituerunt omnia mundo. 
Cum dominus primi complesset facta diei, 
Condidit albentem nebulis nascentibus axem, 
Accipit immensus verrantia littora pontus, 

10 Multiplices rapiens validis cum tractibus amnes. 
Tertia lux faciem terrarum fulva retexit. 
Arida mox posito narratur nomine terra. 
Florida ventosis consurgunt germina campis 
Pomiferique simul procurvant brachia rami. 

15 Quarta die generat solis cum lampade lunam, 
Et stellas tremulo radiantes lumine figit. 
Haee elementa dedit subjecto insignia mundo, 
Tempora quae doceant varios mutanda per ortus. 
Quinta die accipiunt liquentia flumina pisces 

20 Et volucres varias suspendunt aere pinnas. 
Sexta Pater gelidos in spiras lubricat angues 
Quadrupedumque greges totos diffundit in agros 
Cunctaque multiplici mandavit crescere passim 
Germine et immensis errare et pascere terris. 

25 Haee ubi constituit divina potentia jussu, 
Rectorem inspiciens mundanis defore rebus, 
Haee memorat: ‘‘Hominem nostris faciamus in 

unguem 

Vultibus adsimilem, toto qui regnet in orbe.’’ 
Et licet hune solo posset componere verbo, 

30 Ipse tamen sancta dignatus ducere dextra 
Inspirat brutum divino a pectore pectus. 


Translation: In the beginning (i. e., on the first day) 
the Lord established the fixed bounds of the heavens 
and the earth; for the earth’s globe was a shapeless 
mass and hidden from sight by the waters, and God 
in his immensity moved over the watery waste, while 
chaos and thick gloom were darkening the universe. 
And as he bade this gloom to dissipate, his voice is heard 
from the starry pole, ‘‘Let there be light!’’ and all 
things became bright in a joyous world. And when the 
Lord had finished the first day’s work, he fixed the whit- 
ening pole in the rising clouds, and sweeping coasts are 
given to the shoreless deep, which now engulfs innumer- 
able rivers with their mighty torrents. The third day 
revealed the face of the earth in dawning light, and 
presently the dry land is given its fixed name, earth. 
Flowering plants then spring up on the windblown 
fields, and at the same time fruit-laden branches streteh 
forth their bending arms. On the fourth day he creates 
the moon with the orb of the sun, and fixes the stars 
that shine with a trembling light. These elements he 
instituted as signs for the earth beneath to indicate by 
means of their periodic risings when changes are due 
in the seasons. On the fifth day the flowing streams 
receive their fish, and birds poise their variegated wings 
in the air. On the sixth day the Father made the slimy 
serpents in their slippery coils, and caused herds of 
fourfooted cattle to abound over all the fields, and he 
bade them all increase through ever multiplying seed 
and to wander and graze in the vast reaches of the 
earth. 

And when the power of God had by its fiat created 
this world, on seeing that there would be no one to be 
its master, he said: Let us make man a perfect image of 
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ourselves that he may rule over the whole world. And 
though he might have formed him by a mere word, he 
yet deigned to mould him with his holy hand, and from 
his divine breast breathed life into the lifeless breast of 
man. 

[N. B.—Though this selection gives a good idea of the 
poet’s style and of his fidelity to the original text, it is 
not a typical example of his prosody. There are more 
violations of prosody in these 31 lines than could be 
found in any other passages three times that length, 
e. g., 7 in fiat, and final a in quarta, quinta, sexta, in 
lines 6, 15, 19 and 21, are arbitrarily shortened. ] 

St. Louis, Mo. O. J. KUHNMUENCH, 8. J. 


A Note on “Prelection” 


In the language courses of our high schools and col- 
leges the need of constant drill and oral as well as 
written exercises is stressed most emphatically by the 
Ratio. The general principle of this constant work on 
the part of both teacher and pupil has its raison d’étre 
in the intellectual scope of all good teaching, the train- 
ing of the mind. 

In the Ratio the system of training the mind by the 
study of the ancient languages is developed under nu- 
merous headings: prelection, memory exercises, practice 
in speaking, composition work, correction of themes, 
repetitions, drills, contests and ‘‘specimens’’ of various 
kinds. 

The prelection, which is so striking a feature of the 
method of teaching adopted by the Ratio, is twofold: it 
consists in explanation of the author, and in exposition 
of the precepts involved: of rhetoric, poetry and literary 
style in the upper classes, of grammar, prosody and 
idiom in the lower. The prelection of the author is ad- 
mirably sketched in the 27th of the Common Rules of 
the Ratio. It begins with the reading aloud of the pas- 
sage from the author under consideration. ‘‘Primum 
totam (orationem) continenter pronuntiet.’’ The teacher 
reads the whole passage. The wisdom of this regulation 
lies in the fact that good interpretative reading brings 
out the hidden rhythm of the language and the rules of 
prosody, and impresses both deeply upon the ear of the 
listener. This reading is not only designed as an aid 
to good pronunciation, but is meant also as an object 
lesson in interpretation. Inflection, pitch, quality of 
voice, in short, all the elements of elocution are sum- 
moned to bring out the sense and sentiment of the pas- 
sage. 

‘*Seeundo, brevissime argumentum exponat et con- 
nectionem, ubi opus erit, cum iis quae antecesserant.’’ 
When the passage has been read by the class, whether 
in chorus, as in the lower classes, or by one or the 
other pupil, the teacher is to explain the gist of the pas- 
sage, ‘‘argumentum exponat.’’ This should be done 
briefly and from carefully prepared notes. Moreover, 
this ‘‘argumentum”’ is to be noted in dictation by the 
students as aid later in reviewing the author. By way 
of illustration, one such ‘‘argumentum’’ taken from 
Jouvaney’s Ratio Docendi, is here given in substance. 
The passage is from ‘‘De Senectute,’’ starting with the 
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words ‘‘Nihil igitur afferunt’’ and continuing down to 
“‘augeri senectus solet.’’ ‘‘The first of the four reasons 
alleged against old age is that it interferes with activity. 
This objection Cicero refutes in today’s assignment by 
a double comparison: the first is taken from the pilot of 
a boat, the second from young manhood. In the privacy 
of the home and in publie life the man, advanced in 
years, acts like the pilot of a ship: he achieves better 
success than a young man could do. Old age, therefore, 
is not an idle existence, but proves useful in the field of 
directing affairs. Such is the contents of this passage.’’ 
Jouvaney’s remark on arguments in general, which is 
found after an exposition of a passage of Vergil, may 
well be quoted here. ‘‘In the second highest class, called 
Poetry or Humanities, the same order is observed in the 
prelection as in the lower, except that more stress is 
laid on the precepts of poetry. The strictly rhetorical 
part should be sparingly dealt with. In the highest 
grammar class (corresponding to our third or fourth 
high) grammar and beauty of expression claim more 
attention. In the lower classes the teacher is to sail 
along the coast and seldom venture out into the deep 
sea of lengthy explanation. He must beware of the 
reefs along the shore, that is, he must not become dis- 
gusted with, or neglect, trifles.’’ 

In explaining the connection with the preceding chap- 
ter or thought,—‘‘connectionem exponat ubi opus erit’’ 
—the history of literature, manners, customs, political 
institutions, biography, mythology, geography, ete., 
should find their place; but very special attention should 
be paid in the upper classes to an explanation of the 
precepts of rhetoric and poetry. To quote once more 
from Jouvaney: In the II Philippie of Cicero the very 
details of the plan and execution of a model speech ean 
be followed out completely. At the same time, the his- 
tory of Anthony’s rivalry, the political intrigues of the 
time, the characteristics of Cicero’s invective with refer- 
ence to similar passages in the same or other authors are 
to be dwelt on at some length so as to prepare the way 
for a fuller understanding of the passage next to be 
studied. Thus it is evident how much useful information 
is imparted to the student by a skillful prelection. 
Omaha, Neb. Francis G. DecuMan, S. J. 


Games for First Year Latin 


After my first three weeks of experience in the class- 
room last September, I had to admit that my first year 
Latin class was a failure. The boys found drill work 
in declensions very monotonous, and all interest disap- 
peared. Clearly a remedy for the situation had to be 
found, and I finally found it in a modern adaptation of 
the Concertatio spoken of in the Ratio Studiorum. 
Through the kindness of an older teacher, I was initiated 
into the secrets of Latin football, baseball, and relay 
races, and I immediately began to apply them to my 
class. The success of the venture exceeded all my ex- 
pectations, and though I have been making almost con- 
tinuous use of these games for the past five months, I 
find that the boys are as enthusiastic about them as ever. 
Of course the device is not entirely proof against mono- 
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tony, but the possibilities for introducing variety are so 
many, that with a little vigilance in noting first symp- 
toms, this pitfall is easily avoided. 

The following is a brief outline of the chief games 
that were used. I should be glad to supply further 
details to anyone who is interested. 


Baseball 

Three teams are chosen by three captains, elected by 
the class. About three games were played each week, 
usually during the three extra afternoon classes. The 
procedure is very simple. The two teams engaged in a 
game sit in separate rows, arranged by the captains. 
The members of the idle team act as scorekeepers (four) 
and officials (in ease of a dispute). The first member 
of the team that has the ‘‘ins’’ is asked to give the Latin 
for some such phrase as ‘‘to the king,’’ ‘‘of the ugly 
man,”’ or ‘‘he has said,’’ ete. A correct answer counts 
as a ‘‘hit;’’ an incorrect one as an ‘‘out.’’ After the 
bases are full, each hit is a run until the third ‘‘out”’ is 
made. Note that this game is so simple that it is noth- 
ing more than a recitation with somebody keeping an 
account of it in baseball language. 

The batting average of each pupil and the standing 
of the teams are kept on display somewhere in the room. 
Those batting over 850 are freed from half of their 
written homework; those batting over 900 are exempt 
from all written homework. A pupil went over 900 on 
only four oceasions; quite a few in the class kept waver- 
ing between 840 and 860, and six remained above 850. 


Relay Races 

The class is divided into four or five teams of six boys 
each. Each team in turn is given either a noun to de- 
cline or a verb to conjugate. As the teacher gives the 
word, a stop watch is started, and each member of the 
team gives one of the six forms. The watch is stopped 
and the time noted on the blackboard by the scorekeeper. 
The team making the best time wins the race. The team 
that wins the greatest number of races during a certain 
length of time receives some sort of reward, e. g. exemp- 
tion from part of the written homework. One mistake 
eliminates a team from the race. 


Football 

One half of the class is pitted against the other half. 
A football field is outlined on the blackboard. One mem- 
ber of the class is appointed to mark the position of the 
ball as it moves up or down the field. The teacher asks 
four questions of each team in turn. A gain of three 
yards is allowed for each correct answer. On the fourth 
down, the captain may eall for a forward pass, i.e. he 
may volunteer to answer an exceptionally difficult ques- 
tion proposed by the teacher. After each question the 
teacher may call upon a member of the opposing team 
to make the tackle. A tackle consists in pronouncing an 
answer correct, or in correcting a mistake if there be 
one. A mistackle counts two yards for the team with 
the ball. Another method of advancing the ball is to 
allow a definite time for each answer, e. g. ten seconds, 
and to award one yard for each second less than the ten 
allowed. Thus a pupil who answers in seven seconds, 
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will be awarded three yards. This last method is 
especially valuable in teaching a new declension or con- 
jugation. For instance after my class had had the indi- 
cative of the first and second econjugations for some time, 
I announced a football game to last for three consecutive 
class periods. On the first day all the endings of the 
third conjugation were put on the blackboard and were 
briefly explained. Then the game was on. The ques- 
tions covered both the old matter and the new. At first 
only the forms of the model verb rego were called for, 
but as these became more familiar, a number of new 
verbs were added. On the second day the endings of 
the fourth conjugation were introduced and four more 
new verbs. On fhe third day all the paradigms on the 
blackboard were erased and the use of notes forbidden. 
The game ended in a tie, and I felt that the class had 
secured a remarkably firm grip on the forms of the two 
new conjugations. 

In order to assure success in the use of these games, 
the teacher must see to it that all the detail work is 
taken care of before he goes into the elass-room. In the 
case of baseball games, it is necessary to have at least 
six boys acting as scorekeepers and umpires. If the 
teacher tries to take care of any of these functions him- 
self, the game is sure to become too slow and involved. 
Omaha, Neb. Wo. Cetus Dov eg, S. J. 


Book Review 
John Percival Postgate, 1853-1926, by S. G. Owen, 


M. A. Pp. 11. Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, New York, 1927. $0.35. 

The well-known classical scholar who forms the subject 
of this monograph was a graduate of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He held a fellowship, as well as a classical 
lectureship at Trinity for twenty-five years, although 
during that time he was also the Professor of Compara- 
tive Philology of the University of London. Later he 
became Professor of Latin at the University of Liver- 
pool, holding this post from 1909-1920, and retiring in 
the latter year with the title of Professor Emeritus to 
his home in Cambridge. Here he died at the age of 
seventy-four, the victim of an automobile accident, on 
July 14, 1926. Dr. Postgate held for a time the editor- 
ship of the Classical Review, as well as that of the 
Classical Quarterly, and, together with Professor Sonn- 
enschein, he was the chief originator of the British 
Classical Association. He was also a power in the move- 
ment which culminated in the introduction of the so- 
called ‘‘classical’’ pronunciation of Latin at Oxford and 
Cambridge. The Corpus Poetarum Latinorum was his 
greatest achievement in the field of textual criticism. 
He was a skilful commentator and translator. Besides 
numerous editions of Latin poets, he produced several 
useful pedagogical works, such as his Latin Primer, 
Sermo Latinus, and Prosodia Latina, and a well-known 
work On Ancient Greek Accentuation. Mr. Owen’s ap- 
preciation of this great scholar and his work is sympa- 
thetic, but discriminating. The bibliography of Dr. 
Postgate’s published works which is appended to the 
monograph contains thirty-five titles. F, A. P. 
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